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The histoi:y of the growrlK.of public education for the 
black masses^ including tf^ics such as racial attitudes toward black 
education^ the financial problems facing black schools, and the 
political pressure;^ that. led to the development oi ^ system of 
education for blacks, is traced and discussed in th^s paper' ~ ^ , 
specifically as it concerns SaVannah, Georgia blacksXThe " ' 
estabiisJkJieirt of schools sets the stage fbr and creates^^^in atmospheije 
out of which blapk professionals will develop-^ .generally pbok^^ssion^l 
classes begin to appear 'am'ong blacks to-a sulDstantial degree aft^r 
the Civil War. The appearance of a class of black professionals 
depends upon the presence of a permissivfe educational climate and the 
development of black educational ins'titutioifs which evolve chiefly j 
from missionary and philanthropic efforts during the Beconstruction 
Period. A true class of black professionals doe,s not exist in 
Savannah, Georgia prior to the 18,80»S4 There had been 'black teachers*, 
ministers, and physicians in Savannah bj^ore 1880, but they grow in 
number in this decade. In addition, during the 1880 •s those blacks in 
the prpfes§ional classes are largely college graduates. They are 
conscientious and set the tone of the black community. These 
professionals often are jiot only successful at their professions, bul; 
also assume positions of leadership in civic affairs. (iuthor/AM) 
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. THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR BLACKS, 

\^AND 

THE BIERGENCE OF PROFESSIONAL 'bLACK SAVANNAH I ANSc 

1865 \ 1900 



Blacks of Chatham County, were\s desirous of acquiring educa 
tion as they were of accumulating wealts^i. As slaves they had 
been denied the opportunity for educatiOI^* In 1770, Geoxgia pass- 
ed a law, providing for a fine of $20 for teaching slaves to read 
and write. Tho^s law was followed in 1829 by another that provided 
for a fine of $500 for any person caught teaching -Blacks to read 
or write, and, as mentioned previously, in some^cases the penaltjy ^ 
might be a public whipping. Savannah supplemented the state laws 
in 1833 by . adopting an or'dinance pro^iding^ t hat any person caught 
teachihg Blacks to read and write should be fined $10,0, and if a 
Black, be' given thirty-nine lashes. In spite of these laws, some 
whites taught Blacks. Appreciative sailors, for instance, taught . 
Ulysses S. Houston to read and write while he was working in the^ 
Marine Hospital. Some s;iaves attended schools- taught by free 
Blacks. Before Julian Frotaine, a free Black man from San DomlR^o, 
opened a ^school in 1819, sam.e of the free Blacks seat their/child- 
j*en\to schools in Charleston,- South Carolina. ^Fr.otaine/openly 
conducted his school from 1819 until 1829, and then ^ecretly until 

V J 

% / 

1844 . Jane' Deveaux, a free Black taught Blacks s^netly in Ji^r 
home froij/l836 to 1864. The Reverend .James M./$imms, a Black 
minis.ter, taught Blacks to rea;d:^a.nd write ir/th^ 1840's, despite 



J' 
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the Jaw ^orbidaiag it. He^was whipped publicly wl)^ city offi- 
ciuls .discovered him. -Undeterred, he continuW^teachini until 



mise that shejrould not reveal the source'of her educat 



he was fined $100. He refused to pay the fane, and went to , * , <s& 

' \ 

Boston, where he sjtayed throughout they^ar. .Other Blacks 
taught by wh^ites attended class/sej^^ions in clandestine fashion*^^ 
Susie K. Taylor ^<^s taught to J^ad by vfhite classmates^ but she. 
always, went to class in fea^f. ' She wrapped her books sin ''paper 
so that wfiit'es would tin.nk she was carrying hejr iiinch.. Before ^ 
the" whites wpuld; "^^gr^h Miss Taylor, they made .her soleiinly pro- 

ion to' 

an^cnie wiyK^the excepticm of 'her mcrther. ;. ^ . - * 

lj8^3 to 1850,' public sentiment on the education o'f , 

. * \ ■ - ^ 

slj^es changed radically in Savannah and all Georgian' In 1850, 

* • ' / 

F. C. -Adams^, a white liberal, wrote a series of articles'^ for 
tl^e Savannah Morning News advocating the education of slaves as 
a"ineans of increasing their value and making' them more loyal to 
their masters. . Tha. Georgia Agricultural^ilonvention di >cussed 
,the subj'QCt in 1850, and in J.851 it petitioned the le^Ls:lature 
for permission to educate slaveys. In 1852/ the Georgi a House 
of ' Representative? passed a' bill repealing the*1829 law, which^ 
the Senate rejected by a narrow margin. Fublic sentimjent had 
change'd in Savannah because it wa's more difficult to prevent ■ 
Blacks from learning to read in a city, .ai)d because^, so many mas 
ters simply broke the' Jaw. As a* result of the change 
ment, city official^ began to inflict lighter punishmeh 
Blacks caught teaching slaves. When officials di<scov^p 
llsO's^that -James Porter, a- free Bl^ck w^-s teaching Bl 
read and write in his. music school.,, they declined to pjiAish him; 
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Despite legal restrictions and' despite contentions on the 
part o£ Southerners like, John C' Cal"Kbun fhat Blacks could not 
be educated, Black slaves hadf;received education in varptis' ^arts 

{ 

or* the South. It *is remarkable *how frequently the laws\again'st 
the. teaching or Blacks were disregarded. Whites became exoited- 
over the distribution of abolition literature "in the South, but < 
they gave little real attention to, preventing slaves from learning 
^0 read and* write. Some owners taught their slaves ' themselves . ^ 
In some cases, when owners were opj^osed.to their slaves' receiving 
i-ijstructiori, the owners' children taught /themy ^ /^"^ , 

While, some Blacks had acquired, a mdiiaehtary educationVas 
slave|ST more than ninety percent 'were illiterate in 1865* Although 
Georgia did'not^make any provisions for tax-supported schools until 
1870, Chatham County received, a charter from the legislature to ' 
establish public schools for white children in 1866. Because of 
financial problems and public indifference, the Chatham County 
Board of Education "did "not b-agln, to establisji schools ^or Blacks 
until 1872.^ From 1865 until 1872 Blac4cs and Northern missionaries 

madey strenuous efforts to edifcat? Blacks! A f ^w -days after Sherman 

" ' ' . , ' '> '-'S " 

entered Savannah, Blacks organized the Savannah Education Associa- 
tion, and a finance committee. In January , IB 65 , John W. Alvord,- ^ 
secretary of the American Tract Society, and. James, Lynch, agent 
of the American Missiorfery Association and later Mississippi" secre- 
tary of state, together with John French, examined candidate^ for 
teaching positions, and found ten Blacks competent to teach. Ac-_ 
quiring the use of Bryan ' s ^Slave Mart and the Oglethorpe House 
from General John W. Geary, the Savannkh Educational Association 



opened- .two schools o.n January 1*0, 1865 , with about five hundred 
Students. Slavics also Jiad a Black Bpard of Education to deter- * 
mine- school policies, but\this board was just an extention of 

the ^vannali Edutation Association, - which col]^^cted 'and sp6nt. 

.« * * . 

^900 for educational^ purposes in i^s first year of . operation. 

.After the Civril ffe, however, many missionary-minded indi- 

\ ft * * ' ' • • 

viduals a^d agencies joined Blacks in their efforts to provide- 

'an education for ev.exy Black child. Answel'ing appeal^s from Ja^mes 

'Lynch and John Alvord, Norl^hern aid societies sent teacher^s^and 

supplies^oi Savannah. The American Tract Society sent a supp-!)^ 

(*f>aQks. ' In April" 1865, , Reverend s'. Magill, agent of the Ameri- 

"Can Misiijonary Association and a natiVe of .Georgia, "brought books . 

and>t-ea'cher.s to supply the Savannah Education Associatipn school^ 

'ysJnd' to -open others. By /K^ en^ o£ 1865, the .American Mis sion/ry 

" \ • V ' • ■ ■ / 

*■ Association, was f inancing\fi.v.§' 'schools , the New York Society of • 

Friends and the National Freedmen's Aid Society two , and the New 

Englar^ Free4men's Aid society^one school, -in Chatham County. - 

The Methd'di-st Church' and the Catholic St. Joseph's Sisters opened 

schools in 1869. It must be -re'membered that most Black schools 

had poor facilities, inadequate supplies, and too few tochers, but 

* • * * 

Blacks ^attended the schools in larger and larger numbers. Those 
■ r.esponsibld for extablishing these schools 'made a significant 
c-ontribution to the adjustment o£^ Blacks coming out of slavery. 

-The subjects most genera?.iy tatight were spelling, reading, 
writing, 'and arithmetic. . Grinimar, geo'graphy, history, music, and. 
sometimes sewing were taught, in some of the advanced classes. , 
The t^eachers .used a variety -of textbooks. Perhaps the only common 



textbook used- by all wa^s the Bible. Other textbooks included:' 
Davies' Prii^arv Arithmetic ;. Monte ith • s 'Geo^raEhi; ^Parker ,and _ 
Watson's. Reader: The >^ational Fj r.t and Second Reader; McGuf f ey' s 
Reader ; Callus Fitche's Geography ; Barnes and Burr's Reader ;- . 
and Lander's- Speller . Cst of the teachers relied heavily pn 
oral instruction. Many or the students were taught be incompetent 
teachers in .^mall, ill -equipped classrooms, but the schools o£ the 
Savannah Education Association and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion generally had well-trained teachers and adequately equipped 



4 

classrooms. 



The initial desire of the Blacks "for edj^^ on impressed ' * 
many observers. John Alvord wrote on January 11, 1865, that 
Blacks in Savannah' had "a passionate desire for education." 
9n March- 25, 1865, the Savannah Republican no ted ^the "earnest- 
ness and avidity with' which these liberated people seek infor- 
.mation. All manifest a desire to learn. ''^ Similarly. Chakes 
Coffin wrote that Blacks in Savannah were "eager to obtain know- 
ledge. ••^ As. a result of their eagerness to learn, the Vducational • 
efforts of the officers of tiie Freedmen^s Bureau ^nd agents of 
/northe-rn'societies had little difficulty in convincing Black ^ 
parents ,of the importance of education. 

SSme of the Blacks who conducted private sc'hools also told - 
of the eagerness with, which the Blacks sought edjication. Susie | 
r.-^lo.r, who,- as mentioned, was secretly taught to read,, said > 
that B^lacks showed an "unexpected desir^" to learn in 1862. In 
that year, 'Northern soldiers transferred Mrs. Taylor a^id other 
Blacks from Savanna^ to St. Simons Island wh^n the Union bombarded 



Fort 'Pulaski. When the captain of the ship traiteporting the 
Blac^ discovered' that MV,?. Taylor could read, he appointed! her 
as ii(sti^tor-; o£ the other Blacks, aboard the ship. ' The captain 
.secJredT^ok^v^nd supplied from the North, and Blafcks on St . 



Sin/ons Island studied- with great interest, even during the turmoil 
of/ war. After. the war-ended, Mrs. Taylor opened -a school in her 
him in' Savannah. She enrolled twenty students ,and charged one 
do^r per month for each pupil. The s^tudents seldom missed pay- , 
irig-^th^ doU^, and some ha^ to he ;turned away because MrSv Taylor 
could jxJt handle more than^'^wenty . Several other private schools, 
had/many eager Black students — 

According to E. A~.^Cooley, superintendent of the Freedman's< 
'siireau^ schools, a number of schools^ were /established to take care 
of the large number of Blacks who sought/ anf 'educa.tion. Northerners 
established schools in the basement of the First ' African Baptist 
Church, and Black's Used the " facilities of the Georgia Infirmary 
after^^trbl^x schdols' began. Other schools in 186^included the .„.^^ 
Lamar and Andrew Sfchool at Andrew Chapel; Bryan'^'School at tile First 
Bryan Baptist Church; the Oglethorpe School, located at the 
Oglethorpe College building.,' Superintendent Coole^r reported that 
there were about 450 pupils who attended the Ogl6tho.rpe.-~s.chool 
daily, 250 females and 200 males. The ages of the^^stud6;its;, range 
from five to twenty years. After a visit to the Oglethorpe Schoof, 
Cooley noted'-that ^the students devoted about fi>e hours^ dally to 
their studies. Thly""took their lessons seriously and apparejitly 
appreciated the fre'fe educatioTi that Oglethorpe School offered them. 
The Ogletjiorpe' School soon out-grew its physical facilities and 

moved to the Style Building, at 18 Fahm Street, the "home. of the , 
^- ^ ... ' 7 




Oglethorpe Medical College during the' Civil War, 

The Blacks were proud o£ their schools arid' had great respect ^ 

' - . ■ . ? ^- . " . . • 

for their teachers. Black adults e.ncouraged their childreji to 
attend schopl and matriculate^d in large numbers themselves, . For 
example, one week after Reverend Magil^opened a school' in one of 
tho^ Black ^hurches'^in April^'1865 , 300 children and 118 women^en- 
rolled, r After thejCx^^ ifirtial restlessness in class, many of the 



children began studying \>p.th great; eagerness and made commendable 

. • 11 ^ ^ . ' ^ • 

pr.ogress, ' ' 

' » ^ ^ 

Whit^ in* Chatham County had mixed emotioAs- about educating 

< " / ^ • • 

the Blacl95. Some of them strongly opposed education for Blacks. 

So\itherners feltythat thfe "New 'England school' mams" would teach* 

Blacks about social equality. Some o£ the "school mams" feared^ 

that the/i| WQKld be attacked by enraged whites, but -there is no 

record affviolence against teachers or the desttuction of sohsols 

/ 12 
^in Qhatham County, 



Although education fojj Macks was generally opposed by con- 
ervatives* in NortVi and South, somfe native whites iij/^avannah and^ 
the South in general accepted Blacks as freedom a/fd'urged that' they 
X^be assisted in developing a school system- -sen^ate from whites, 
/to^ be sure. This spajl group of whites rea^ned that demands o£ • 
justice required education ^for Blacks, ^wMch would help advance 
them to a plane equal:with other citizens. A, few thought that Blacks 
should have ac'c'ess. to educatdori because, uninstructed and free, 
the^y would constitute a grave ganger to society. Some argued that 
rudiment^i:)^; training necessary to equip the Blacks to perform 
the ^common lab^m to which nature had consigned them. Scattered 



individuals were so^ favorably dispOSr^d^ towarcL the' new educ-at4.ori\ 

' ^ ' ^ 13 * -w. ' 

that they gave aid to -th6 missionary 'societies n . 

In fact, there were s6me whites in- Savannah who openly 'advocated 
the education of the freedom'. " Eiists- .Yulee , who taught .in -a Black ^ 
school in 1873, advised Blacks in 1868 that i4; ms their dut^ ''to 
earn' your wages in labor, to secure it to yotirselves to use it in 
the promotion of your happiness, the educatibn of your children ,> 
and-. thei support of your churches;""'"^ V^f^ planters , bowing to-, 
^pres.sure \from Black tenants, donated land and buildings to the Blacks 
fCNT schools.. The general attitude, however, was one o^ indifference. 
WJiites did not greatly care if BlacRS 'obtained education, as lon& 
as the white man himself h;ad an education. Many whites, however, 



were unable or. unwilling to educate their own children. Foi^ in- 
" stance, only 675 o£ Savannah's 2,000 white children o"^£ school age 
were attending school in 1865. Nevertheless, whites generally re- 
fused to send 6heir children to the Black schools, there bein^ only 
ten, white students in the Black schools in l^fl^S. 

m ^ Confronted by white .indifference from 1865 to 18>72, the Blacks, 
maintained their .schools with difficulty. There was a chrbnic .short- 
age-of funds, books, supplies, and school rooms'. The Freedmen's 
Bureau helped to* relieve the shortjages by furnishing provisions to 
the teacher^ Jogether with rent-free, buildings . Black ministers 
helped to relieve the building shortage by allowing ^teachers to 

' hojd classes in their churches. A number of Blacks ran private 
sftfools i-n, thei^omes. . Shortly after the war, Alfred E'. Beach,' 

'prolific invent^ and editor of the Scientific American , donated 
funds to the Jwtefican Missionary Association to_ purchase a school 
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site in Savannah. In*lS6r7Jthe Freedmen's Bureau built Beach 



Institute on tlig.site at a cost o£ $13 ,000'. In the_ same fear" 

the Savannah Education Association added ^ $3 ,000 teachers', ,home 

"* ' 15 ^ . 

to the Institute . „ . * ... 

Since there^3sL@^e few qualified Blac^ teachers when. Beach 
Institute opened in 1867, most of^the faculty was ma^e up of - 
whites from the No?-th. Not more'than three members of the fac- 
ulty were Black. This did not disturb those BlSck families who^ 
sent tneir children to Beach Institute, for most^of them were 
upper-class Blacks who patterned their lives after whites*, and 
conseauently f'elt that whi|?e teachers could do a 'better job of 
educating their children. . • ; 

Beach Institute included primary, and intermediate dep.artments . 
Th&re were also grammar, elementary and normal departments./ The ^ 
text books used, included Appleton's Reader , Robinson's Aritjimetic , 
Harpe/'s Geography , Reed and Kellogg 's Grammar , Barnes Uni/ted^ State s 
Hig^ry , Loomis' Algebra , Gray's Botany , Coleman's Alcohoj and Hy- 
ai/ne. ■ Gow's Morals and Manners , Steele's Physiology , Maury's 

/ * / * * ' 

hysical Geography , Wickersham's School Economy , and Collar and 
baniel's Beginner ' s/lla tin ■Book ."'"J 7 / ■ ' 

" Beach Institute reflected the strong Puritan influence of its ^ 
sponsor, the American "Missionary Association. The sc/h(/ol adminis- 
tration relied upon a s.t<tLct disciplinary policy arid students, were ^ 
drilled daily in th'e teachingro|7 the Bible. ^ No^sn/oking was allowed 
on campus, and any student cau^t violating this rUle was susp^xied._ 
; Likewise, students were forbidden to use "low and/ prof an6" l^guage.^ 
Students were also' expected to cbnduct thems.elve^ iri an o;?^er'ly manner 
Any^tudent arriving- on campus after 9-:00 A. M.^was no.t^allowed to 



10 
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enter, for the gates closed. at exactly that time. "Special arrange- 
ments" had to be siade with the principal if a student expected to 
come' to^ campus a;|^ the gates were closed. 

» When Beach "Mstitute opened in 1867, numerous ' private schools 

-in homes were 'forced to close. For instance, Susie K.. Taylor lost 
, ' ' " ■ ' . i . ' 

the majority of her students because Beach Institute held night 

sessions, while $ti 11 offering its regular sessions during the. day.' 

It^ was^expected lowever, tjiat many Blacks would leave the private / 

schools since the institute offered a wider variety of cpourses and 

employed better-train.W teachers. Surprisingly, Beach Institute 

charged an aVe'rage of only one dollar per month, approximately the 



19 



same amount Blacks Tiad paid private- tutors,'^'' ^ ^ 

/\ The financial, problems facing Blacks, schools in general were 

more difficult .to solve than those of a classroom shortage.- Though 

/. . 

students were charged tuition.'at some schools, supplies., had to be 

» 

-obtained for the schools from' other revenue. The'freedmen anTd th^ 
aid societies had to pay monthly teachers', salaries rajiging from 
$15 to SSs'for 38 teachers in 1865; zT^t^hers in 1868; and 17 
teachers in 1870. 4til'l, the monthly tuition of $1 to $2.50 charge 
by most schools placed a heaVy financial burden on Black par"fents. • 
In '^me rural areas the school.s had to be supported almost entirely 
by Northern aid societies'. The later decline of Northern financial 
support left an even heavier burden on- the Blacks. By l87T77the 
only s-pcieties which 'majintained schools in Chatham County ;>ere ^ the 
Merican Missionary- Agiociation_ aTid the St'. Joseph's Sister?, ,/^ew . 

-of the small, under-eqliipped, haphazardly run private schools estab- 
lished by Blacks lasted m.orb than four years. Thus, the number, of, 
Black schools in'Chatham County" declined from, 13 in 1865^to 'five in 

• '11 



1870. . ^imilarly, the number of Black, students declined from 1,877 

in 186.S, to 67-2 in 1870. More than' 8 ,000 Savannah Blacks over ten'. - 

' ' . 20 • . ' » - 

years o£ age were not able to read in . 1870. ' ' ♦ . 

• ■ With the decline in Northern support, Blacks beg^n to put ^ 

• - - / ^ ' 

political pressure on the Chatham County Board^of Education tg "Or- 
ganize public schools for Blacks. Complaining \hat they recei,ved 
nothing for poll taxes that they paid in the' 1870' s Blacks^^held mass 
meetings whe«-e they vowed not .to. vote for candidates ^fbr city office 
who opposed public education for Bl'acks. This pressure from Blacks • 
^resulted 'in a change in the negative attitude, of some whites toward 

the education of Blacks. One r^ison for the development of a more 
""favorable attitude toward tlie sducation of Blacks was .the fact that- - 
throughout the I870's Blacks paid more poll taxes than whites, and 
these poll taxes were used to support schools. Blacks regularly re- 
minde^ city officials of'this fact. \ 

As -ar' result : of political '-pressure and the* change in..piab-LLc-- 
attitude, "Tn 1872\he ^o^£^q£_^iduc,aJtion~4e^^ the estab- 

-lishment of publi^c schools for BJacks. There was ' correspondence that 

m 

year between the Board of Education of -Savannah^. anS the American 
Missionary Association jjf New York, plative to the establishment of 
' schools for Black children in the city and county. The Boatd^ tried . • 
. to §ecure the Beach Institute building for the purpo.se .of establish- 
ing ^ frefe pub lid .'school- for BJ^ack children.?^ On August 15', 1872, 
bo.ard members met with William Clagh-ori^a veterinary surgeon^ 
William Pollard, a baker., and other prominent SavaRnajK^'lacks-^-aird-"^ 
deciddd to try to convince the AiBie.rican Missionapr^Association to ^ 
trans^fer Beach' institute . to the board,. .A coifimittee. was • app,oinUd^t<x:' 



inquire -ab put the terms upon which the Board o£ Education could ob- 
tain the Irislcitute for^the purpose of educating Black childreji. The- * 
board 'received a' letter froJiKthe Americ-an "Missionary Association 
through its secretary, C. M. Crav>.t^i^akiiig t.he following^pro- » 

positibrf; - • » \ 

That 'if they (the Board of Education)^i3!l employ Mr. 
A. N. Miles,, the Superintendent, and his corps of • 
-teachers at such salaries as are paid to other teachers 
in the city schools,. and make Beach Institute a- free 
public school,: we will' grant" the usd of=the building 
and .school- furniture and apparatus without rent for. 
the *coming year. 22 . , ' • ^ 

On September .9 1872, the board agreed to accept Beach Institute 



for five years .without lent and to use 'it for the free educatic^ ^o'f 



Ain^^i 



Black children in the dity and county. - The board then sent the 
lean Miasionary Association i.ts terms for accepting Beach.U 

1. The building, its ap^rtenances , teachers, pupils, ' ^ 
etc., to-be 'under sOle\con.trol and management of 

' ,the Board} of tducatipn'Vs in the case of the public . 
- 'schools, and school houaQs naw'under their direction. 

2. Mr. Mileslrr^e present Principal to be retained,, pro- 
vided he cdmes up to thfe requirements of the position 
and affords satisfaction tb the Board, but the posi- 

' tioii to \ik open to any conipe^itor who may be superior 
"'to him in ' f itri^ss j£6r' the. place. • y 

3. Salaries -of teachers appointed by the Board. corres- 
pond with those of similar grades in public schools , 
but the number employed' to be within the. desxr^tton . 
■of the Board. The Board will not bend itself to 
Xake over the whole corps of. teachers now iix. Beach 

. Institute (sic) , ev^rti. if they should come up to the 
•' -standard of requirements, the Board • reserves to it- 
self' the right to divide the appointments withapp- 
licants in our own midst who may prove meritorious 
and d'esei-ving. Savannah,' having .to foot the expenses 
C£- tuition, etc., involved in the education of child- 
'' ren should have a representation " in the instruction 
of the -same. 

* t \ ';. ■ . ■ 

4. ' The Board will not obj ect_>Qj>the use of Beach' Insti- 
".tuta^ building for religipus i^vices on th6 Sabbath,. 

under the auspices of the Re vereiid Robert Carter, or 



' : » any other reliabJ/e p.ers^n<», provided, always that s^id 

I religious services are not to interfere with the^ reg-- » 
ular system o£ program involved in the school hotirs of 
the pupils / on occasions other thaiv the Sabbath, 

S.The Board under the foregoing arrangement, will cagree 
to. educate the colored children of the city, of Sava- 
nnah' undey the- same rules' and regulations' as are now 
• , or may hereafter become applicable . for the instx*uction , • 
of the"wh5^te children of the city, to the extent of ^ 
the capacity of ^Beach Institute in its accompdat ions! 
.of pupils.'- During the Board control of^BeacIx Institute, > . 
^ it' Will keep the building under proper Repair, and |^ 

insurance:. 23 

/• . . R. D. Arnold, President 

Board of Educatibn 

n • , * 

The American Missionary Society declined to accept the board'' s 

terms. A reply turning down tha. offer was sent to Richard Di. Arnold 
on September 18, 1972. " ' - ' j 

The board did not allow its failure .to secure the Beach Insti- 
tute^Yo deter it from establishing some kind o£ educational system 
for Blacks. ■ The boafci's report for the following year indicated , ; 
that a Black school was established at the* corner of Macon and Lin- 
CAin Streets,, whith received a grant of ^00 from Peabody iJniverSity. 
Not a cent came from the state for this purpose. ' Three^hundred 
fifty-four students enrolled. The board/ also, announced that a school 
for Blacks was established in the westei^n part of the city. Finally, 
in 1875, the board '^cceeded in securing Beach Institute • from the . 
American Missionary Association.^^ By 1875, there Were 2,070 Black ■ 
students and 2,,502 white Students in the public sc|ioolsi,, • In that 
s'^rae year there .V^e re more than 3 ,600> Black.s and. 1,800 whites of 
school age who, were^ not attending public schaols. While a large num- 
Ijer of white childrerfwere in private schools, most o£ the Black 
children had no Schools , to attend/ Consequently, Blacks continued , 
to^petition the Board of Education for more schopls* for Black child- 



ren.. In 187.6, Blades' organized a £ree\rivate school in St.; James- 
Tabernacle for. Black children who were riot attending -the public 

I, 1 26 ^ • . ^ 

school. ' 

Savannah was- the first city^a Georgia to^ establish a pubMc 
school. On December 18, 1866/an ordinance was enacted mich estab- 
lished the Chatham and Savannah school .system, for white children ' 
only. On December 28, 1866, a permanent Board of Education was 
established for Savannah and 'chatham County. . In lB69, the Board \ 
operated the publiV schpol's for white children bnly, because the 
missionary societies had not consented td . a 'transfer of the Black ^ 
studenta under their j urisdiction. ^7. ^ Chatham Superior Court, 
"iWOctober 1878, the charter o£ the Board of Education. of Savannah . 
was "aiitended so that its authority was - expanded to control Black . 
public ed'u-cation. /The charter read in part: . 

It/is, therefore'; ordered by the court tl^^^^the charter 
' of the Board of Public Education for Savannah and Chat- 
h><m' County be, and the'«same be herfe amended, so that 
-Kcfi-on first of the act of the' General Asspbly of ap- . 
proved March 21 , 1866 shall read; Whose .des.ign and pur- 
pose shall be the direction, management, and superinten- 
dence of public educatio^n of all 'children of African 
. descent as well as white children in the city of Savann- 
■ ^h and county of Chatham between the ages of six ana • 
eighteeV years . • ^ „, . . 

Though the board authority .wasextended to control 'Black 
education in Savannah, money pro>i^facing. the education of Blacks 
continued ontil the turn of t^T century. For instaAce ,. aupeririteh- 
dent W.^H; Baker admitted in 1872 that Black' schools created in\hat 
year were inadequate compared to white schools. "He reported that \. 
the progress of BLack students 'was satisfactory, but ^certainly not 
^^good enough. lA. his word's, "They evinced an -earnest desire to ob- 
tain "a^-e^ucatiQn , and developed a healthy attitude f or" learning'- 
■ "tut much had to, be doiie before Black schools could be brought up - 




to the level/or . schools for whites. He asserted thati^wice the 

nuniber of/^lack students could 'have been enrolled in school i£ 

2 8 

the ph;^ical plant had been available. ^ School reports for the 
year/ 1873" through 1896 show virtually the same inadequacies of 

ool facilities, ^nd lack of buildings for Black students. The 
Board of Educati6n continued to n;ake allotments for white school's, 

/ • ■ ■ ' ■ " .. . / . 

'#Lytomade small provision for ySlack children. In 1892 classrox)m 
space was still a major problem. At Meast SOO.students w^e 
turned away because of lack of room in the. two existin;^^ Black 
schools • 

five new district 3Chools were/constructed to take care of all 
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white students, but only^i^o were built for Blac-k§^ even though the 
number of Black studeilis enrolled vitually equalled whites. ^/^ 



jrin^b^id 



When the. superintb^ident ^made* a visit to the public schools' 

in '1894 and 1895 , he Jfound writ ing neglected in' the Black schools. 

The children had to kneel on the floor and write on their seats.^ 

le school term in the county. was shorter than in the city.. The * , 

whitK^ounty school term was eight mortths , "and the Black school 

term, six liujnths. By 1895, there were 36 county schools, \1 white, ^ 

and 24 Bla^ck ^n^itutions . These. were loca^d from three to five 

miles apart so tha^b^^ch community of the tount)K^s within reach 

of a school and^ so tha child would ]>& compelled to^ vmlk" more 

than two and a half miles to school. Though there was a" larger 

number of schools for Blacks than for whites, Black Schools* wer'e 

31 * 

generally .less adequa;te an every way. 

The superintendent reported for 1894 on a number of factors 
that retjarded the efficiency .of the public schools: 

J' ' •-'16 ' . , ' 
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The growing tendency ta fengrait upon the public schlool . 
system every kind and variety of wo-rk appears to un- 
wise in the last degree, and must necessarily result xn 
imparirig the efficiency of the schools;.^ Cookery,- em- 
broidery carpentry and many other things, hpwever im- 
poirtant in« themselves , do not legitimately come _..wi thin , 
the purview of public education. • There is no time nor 
room Even as at present c6nstitu>:ed, the curriculum 
is too crowded. In thfe Arain . attempt to teach -so many 
subjects, none is properly taught Is it not Df|ter 
to have a few things well, than to have a superficial, 
and d meager knowledge of many? A c^)ntinuance m the 
now popular idea of encumbering the course of study 
in our schools with a multiplicity of sub jects ;must in- - 
evitably result in .a progeny of socialists. Several 
causes' stand in the way of efficiency. ■ \ 

1. Lack of funds. •' , ^ \ <« 

2. Teachers have too many pupils to the class, uner^ .■ 
should not be more than forty to .a class. TOre . 
such larg-e numbers' are. to be taught ^it folxows\that 
the individuality of pupils cannot be respected. And 
evervir^^e^ucator knows at what expense this is 

aeffiected.' * • . ' -, ^ u " 

^^"The great preponderahce of female over male teachers 
in €he schools is noted... for the highest develop^iient 
of mind and character, there -are needed, also, the 
hand and work of a man. In the management and instruc- 
tion of boys, especially, it is desirable to have male 
teachers. The .superior culture and. refinement 'o± a 
lady too often fail to b^ appreciated, by this pportant 
class of our. people. It is no universal tnmg, ±or 
superintendents to receive requests fromparerits to 
* have their sons placed under*^he discipline a^d tui- 
' 'tion of a man. Even in rthe case of girls I t^inK it- • 
^ 'is important that at some point in their edu9ation, 
they should have the instruction of a male teacher. 
Ninety percent bf the teachers in . o"Ur. school^ are 
' ladies. 32 . ^ : ' 

Blacks in Savannah also spoke.' cri/tically of the iaor condiTtion 

of their schools^ Foranstance, Robeitt W.' Gadsden, p^ii^efpal of 

East- Broad Street School,, oalledr' attention to the fatt. that the 

. Board of Education rented various plices' to house tlie Black pupils. 

Principal Gadsden said he " and 'other |BIack ci tizens^rged the .board 

tcj build a school for Blacks, but thie Board refused and rented part 

* • .33 . / ^■ 

of 'a church building ori' vRussel and Maple Streets. 

■ ' ■ . -.xn: . ■ ..' 



^. ••;The strongestU-riticism o£ the >adequency o£ Black schools ^ 

came from Sol jolinsorx,_ editor o£ the SayaAnah Tribun e. In an , • 

editorial on Oc•to^D^x^,A>. 1892 *he called Vtentioh to- the reluc- 

tangle of the Board o£ Education to<^rovidfi more facin*ties ' for 

Black children. Black citizens on .numerous occasions selected . 

' . . ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

an area where a. school could be built and presented the plan to 

'the board. Each time the board members aaid that the area was 
• • * • V . . 'i' .... • • 

too'sm'all or-gave some' other reason for not constructing a school. 

.' ' ' • ' - ' 

Editor Johnson concluded that Chatham County was the second rich- 
est co.uiity in Georgia. Since this was the case, .he could f^d 
no pra^;tical reaso^i" for the board's refusal to provide better 
facilities for Blacks. If cities like Augusta, Athens, Macon, 

and Rome could establish fairly adequate facilities for ^Blacks, 

. • ■ ' - ' . 34 * •, 

then Chatham: Coiinty- should rbe a^iTle to do* the same, he said. , 

" ' Johnson 'charged that Blacks dii.not get their share of public 

ands.- He^ claimed that he .had the names and addresses of nunferous 

"Bla^children who had been turned away from school because of the ' 

Lack of space. These children would now roam the streets, a.nd , 

some wpuld probably become crimin^3,s: , Johnson placed Hhe blam,e 

for'this sad state of affairs squarely on the .shoulders of the 

Board of Education.' Finally, he noted' that Blacks of Savannah were 

% 

not asking all-new schools like whites, but Blacks unquestipnably 

' " . ■ 35 . 

needed to ■ have more' of a share of the school funds. 

The Board of Education did allocate 'more ^f^hds to >white 'schools 
tKan it .did to those for Blacks! 'But it must be remembered that 
there were varied reasons for the lack o^f public funds for schodls , 
for both races. Four years of war ftad-left Savannah exhausted. The 
diversion of all energies to .the prosecution of the war'deprived 



tkl city.^any possS)ility o£ progress and left it impoverished. 

< - 

We had devestated wide ^reas, among th^m the most fertile^ soil 

the south. In addition, a source o£ despair was the destruc- ^ 
'tion*o£ the labor system upon which the plantation depended. 

I ' ■ 

/Thes-e factors partially explain the hesitation of whites . 

I ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' * " 

in Savannah and Southerners in general to embark upon any exten- 

sive public schoDl program.' Of all the objections to the legis- 

la'tiorf of -Reconstruction; that having to do with increased taxar 

tion provoked the strojiges,t opposition. The tax burden fell' 

^ * ♦ 

chief iy upon land-owners, who saw theirs taxes being used for the 
support .of a system designed to educate the children o^ their 
former slaves and present tenants. Wijh their long held prefer- 
ence for priyate school?, the plantation class felt a double ■ 
sense 'of injustice. Under a public school system, owners would 
be. obligated to pay through thfeir taxes the expenses for schobls 

for Blacks while, in many instances their own childre'^n continued 

37 ■ * ' 

in private schools. . - 

^ ^ . The relucttance of conser^lrative whites in Savannah to support 
fully the education of Blacks .-did nat dampen the^ enthusiasm of 
others who tried to establish schools for Blacks. Noijtherners , ^ 
religious missionaries, and philanthropic organizations took up 
the battle-cry to" aid Blacks in their' effort to obtain an educitiou- 

, Northerners supjilied books, materials, and teachers for youthful 
and elderly Blacks who were eagerly trying to ^pre]5are themselves 
for the opportunities that the Civil *War had brought. Blacks did 
not^ depend wholly on. the efforts of friendly whites, however. Here 
and there Blacks set up schools their own* expen'se% generally 
under a Black teacher. The enthusiasm generat^ed by Northerners 



and Savaanah Blacks spurred .iQcal whites toward increasing their .% 
support for BlacK education. At^tines/the local Board o£ Educa- 
tion was reticent about allocating sufficient funids to Black schools, 
but moderate whites, and uncampxomising Black leaders would not allow 
the local board a moment's rest if it appeared that, the education 
o£ young Blacks was being neglected. Consequently, Savannah tried 
to establisli^ a system of schools for 'its Black citizens that was 
in many ways progressive ajid set a pace for education that many 
Georgia citiW tried'to imitate. I 

The estabi^^shm-eni; of schools set the stage for and created an* 
atmosphere out\'of which Blacic Prof essionaljwould develop^?. /Pro^^ 

fessional classes^ began to appear among Blacks to a substantial ) 

\^ J 

degree after the Civil War. ■ The appearance of a class' of Bl-ae-k" 
professionals depended upon the presence of a permissive ' education'l^l 
climate and the development of Black educational institutions which ^ 
evolved chiefly from missionary and philanthropic efforts^, during 
the Reconstruction period. Charles S. Johnson iu The Negro College 
Graduate and Carter G. Woodson in The Negro Professional Man anS 
the Community noted, though, that some Blaci^.^of es^ionals appeared 
in the pre-Civil War period, but their" number| were very small and 
■limited mainly to the free Black population .^^^ Whereas free Blacks 
could ''ent ex some fields with a minimum of training, .qualification ^ 
for work in pro'f essional fields 4e^^^ded more formal education. ^ 
Education for Blacks was, of cours.^,, /viewed with ^ disfavor by whites. 



who controlled the socio-economic system. / • ~- ---'-m 

The development of a prof essional' group amimg^Black^^best 
indicated by the number college and professional schooj graduates 



and Savar.5iah did not have* many Blacks inXhese categories. Georgia, 
State Industrial College, iiT Savannah, was not established uritij 
1891. ^This meant that**^he relative number o£ Black professTp^als 
in Savannah was not as high as in Atlanta, where there we/e four 
Black colleges emphasizing the liberal arts. Those Bl/ck profs^s- . 
ionals who made their homes in S^avannah were usuam graduates of ^ 
-Atlanta University. They included teachers , ministers , lawyers, 
■doctors, newspapermen and politicians. TheXumber o£ .such profes- 
■ sionals, wa's yery small at ^the end o£ the^ivil War.,- b\it increased 
substantially by the 188Q's.' / _ ; . " 

Black clergymen and teacher^ appeared in Savannah as early as 
1866. Physicians and dentis tS began to appear. in Sayannah 'and_the _ 

South as early as 1870, but .their numbers remained small.. Between 
' ' . ' 39 

1890 and 1900 the number o£ Black physicians doubled .in Savannah.. 

* Though a few Black lawyers were found in the South during Reconstruc- 
tion period, ti;e number of Blacks iEentified wi-th the legal profes^^ 
^ sion remained small and made slow ^progress . Legal practic^ for 

Blacks was fraughi with' economic" insecurity. Not only were potential 
Clients-, in the main, .comparatively, poor, btt .too often. the Black 
^-masses failed to patronize Bla(:k-^lawyers . For this reason, 
> Savannah never hJd more "than four Black lawyers throughout the per- 
iod 1865-1900. 'BlLck- physic ians'-w ere, al-so ex?^emely few. _In 1893, 
there- were ten Blabk physicians in Savannah. "^^^ Their practice was 
limited largely to Blacks, with few whites.- Many physicians weTe^.. . 
* •' also influential in .local affairs because o£ .their professional 
'Competence and theii; popularity . Some were also influential in 
'>^- 5<DXi t ics . . 2 ^' 
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U^oubt-edly, the most talen^T^ed and socially accepted Black 
-physician in Savannah was -Dr. /Simon Palmer Lloyd. Lloyd developed 

/one of the largest -practic^ in Savannah and was also active 'in 

. l^e^l affairs. The Savajin'&h Tribune said on more than one occa- 
sion that Lloyd was on6 of the city's most "dis timguished" phy- 

-sici^ns and. was popular with both white and Black-, but Lloyd reay' 

lized that he cou3^ better help both himself and other Blacks if"* 

he could us)^i/ popularity to oi)tain an important position i;i the , - 

Vumicipal goy/rhment. Local Black Leaders, in Savannah' cooperated 
ahd threw their support behind him when he sought to become the' - 
first Biacic* doctor appointed as city physicj,an. Lloyd was reluttant ' . 
to apply/ for the position at first, because, no ^B lack man. had eve'r 

■ before/held such a position in Savannah, bu^ when he realized* that he 
ii^ad Considerable support .£rom Blacks and moderate whites he did ijio-t. 

^ol4 bacb. Accordingly, three of S-avanijah's most d-ist'inguished Bla^k 

physicians, led by Ll'oyd applied for the post .on October 27,^1894. 

City officials felt that white .physicians had adequa-tely attended 

1*?? ' - ' 

" .tQ the medical needs^l* Blacks and .there was no need for Black doctors. 

, Lloyd, however I stressed the fact that -Blacks virtually equalled 

whites in population, and they expected a memb,er of their race t6 

be appointed as city physician. Blacks had -just cast a substantial 

^v-ote for Mayor Herman Meyers, who was elected in 1894. The mayor 

threw his support behind Lloyd, and the result was his appointment 

in 1895.'^^ Blacks felt that this was/ a triumph, and moderates looked' 

-upon the appointment as a victory for harmonious race relaticms. 
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^ Lloyd was Iborn in Savannah on June 16, 1866, the son o£ Josii 

Lloyd, a sViccessful grocer and at the^^ime^the oldest Blaqx man m 
business' in the city. He attended Atlanta University, ^aduating 
in the class\of 1889 , and after a yeaf of teaching .in^ Savannah he 
entered medical sqhool at the University ^o£ Pennsylvania. ^J^^vsl 
uated with secJ^nd honors^ in May 1893 and returned to Savannah to 
practice, As ci^ty physician, Lloyd continued the same energetic 
pace he had followed in private pract^ee. At the end o^£ his first 
year as city ])hysiciari, he' had treated 6,712 Black patients and 
^224 whites. He had made 6';^189 .house c^l^sT^^^^cei^ved 4,515 patients 
at hi*S' office, and issued 108 hospital permits, scharged 
his duties without any noticeabJ.e opposition". 
' . When Lioyd left the city post,. the Savannah Tribuae claimed 
that He ^had made a commendable record as the city's first Black; 
physician. Reflecting its middle', class orientation, the Tribune 
also noted. that Lloyd had grown in popularity with the upper classes ' 

in Savannah ^nd had made himself even more popular as city physician 

/ ' ' '' , \ 44 ' • 

than he had been in ^private practice. 

, ; . , 

The one Blax:k physician in Savannah who rivaled Lloyd in com- 
petence ai^d popularity was Dr. Floyd Snelson, who must have come to 
Savannah Sbout-:1880 , from Mcintosh County. He worked with\such 
, i leading pollCicians as Lou?is M. Pleasant, Louis B. Toomer, and^John . 
\^fti. Deveaux, and was jxis^.as active in politics as he was in medicine. 
^Snelson got to know 'leading white politicians like H. Patillo 
Farrow and James Atkins, a Savannah lawyer. As a member .o£ the ■- * 
Republican "leadership elite," Snelson attended all*' local and state 
Republican meetings, and was on committees, and influential as ■ a 



/ 
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campaigner. As- a friend o£ /ouis M. Pheasant and John H. Devgaux, 
Snelson joined two men whc/ representeLa different kind of political. . 
leadership than the old /Savannah Blac/k politicians of Reconstruction . 
days. Snelson and the^ new Black^ lea/dership of the 1880's were 
college graduates who often were moire articulate and urbane^ than some 
oS- the leading white politicians. /Shrewd in the art of political 
manipulation, Sn/lson's group was /quick to py^h its interests at the 
first sign of /isunity among whit/'es in the Republican party. For- 



exan-.pLe, Sne]^on was a member ' of/ the B^lack Republican caucus that 
took over. the. StaTe -Central Comilittee of the Republican party in 
1882. Recopfzing^ SnelsOT^i^ lo(al service to Republicans, the Black 
coalition, nominated him for the office ,c/f comptroller general on a 
predominantly Black -Republicai/ ticket-: Snelson received Qnly^ 25,848 
votes to ftie 119 ,222 votes c^st'for his white, J)^ocratic opponent, 
W. A. Wright. 



, Overwhelming d'efeat did. not dampen the»'«.pirit of Snelson. In 



1884 he ran for the'Unite-d States House ofe?,Representatijv^_; jtag|therr'i»^ 
With the Blacks, C- L. Brown .and James E. Hamilton. Because Republic' 
cans were .hopelessly, split by lSS4,*inany Blacks voted for Democr^t^-'* 
candidates.- But, the Democrats u seck'^very ava ilable me'ans tp d^fslt ^ / 
Snelson and his .colleagues. Snelson received 395 votesJ^H&miltony,^; 
401, and Brown 391. Their, white Democratic o^pon;^nts-,_ Will iak;G;^^^^ 
Peter Reilly, and Ga'zaway Hartridge received 1 , 590, 1,579, and 1,789 , 

■' T 46- ' " ' ■ . . 

vot.es, respectively. • i .. 

Snelson' s political activities apparently di4 not interfere with^ 
■* ^ ■ • 

'mis medical practice. His popularity as a pqlitican m^de him- suth 



a well-known' man ^tihat many Blacks came to him partly because of his , 
political ppp-ularityr'^The Savannah Tribun? claiifted that Snelson was 



one of the more respeqted.'pliysiciahs an^/surgeons • iji tlie city. 
Because o£ his competence iji medicine^' he reportedly had goo^d 
-offers from some o'f the leading madical 'institutions in Boston, 
New York, and Washington, B. C. TheV Ttibune said that Blacks ^o£ 
Savannah" needed Snelsori" and urged him ^o remain, which he did. 

Other Bl-ack physicians were Dr.. G. M cKane and his^ wife. Dr. 
A. Woodby McKaAe. The McKanes w«re two. of thei]>efst dedicated 
physicians in Sa-vanha^ Mrs. McKane wastJi^^^^JfBlack female 
physician in all Georgia/: McKane ^^^^t^h^^Cjlping his patients 
was more important tian making .a" proJ&^< McKane .was the first 
Black physician in SW'annah ta^^y^or a hospital for Blacks. 
He ffelt that, competent^Slack pj^^^icians could better car(» .:^r 
"^members of their race than/^uld whites.. To make his dream reality, 
MpKane,' together with h^ wife , '''established the, McKane Hospital in^ 
early 1893. The. McKaries treated tl^ir patients at the hospital.^; 
with so much care and competence t?iat , it was said, their eff orts 
were prely equalled by those of ^y physician m town. -The 
institution, however-y-was ' more th|n.just° a^ hospital. It also con- 
ducted a training school for nurs.6^.' By traini^ig Blacks at the 
school, /both men- and women, the McKanes felt that those who succeed- 
ed in the program/ could go out ini the community and give better „ . 
medical feare to Blacks who cou^^^fiot .readily obtain the servrces of' 

a physician. The Georgia inf irmar^^ ^^a hospital established for- 

/ . ' ' * ' • 

.Blocks as early as 1834, .had failed' to , establish such/a pr.ogram. • 

-When oufpatients needed medicine they did not need to go downtown, . 

for the McKane hospital also had a dispensa'ty. Prescriptions were 



4 



fi/led for the smallest - p'ossible fee, so thatf those^ho neede^ 



ir;edicine coixid obtjain it,^^ ' _ ^/ 

The McKjahes also set up an advanced^ program for El-ack students 
who wanted' to go on to more intensive^ medical training. This 
training program^began in September 1893, and was both theoreti-^ 
.'cai.and practical in design • A student remained in the J)rogram . ^ 



.for- two years and once he had finished lie; 



was prepared- to attend 
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sprie of tKi& ''best medical xoljeges . in' the .(jountry , V". Those' xho , . 

» _ - ' . f 

entered the^- medical program had. to. pass an entrance examination, 

* " • . -.1 
thar exAfusisized a pompreh'ensive knowledge^ of the'Bngli^h language. 

* ' ' ^ ' . . * ,1 ■ '"• . ■■ ' " ' 

When' McKaae and his 'wife .left Savannajl','in 1895 for "Africa; the^, . r 

Savannah Tribune declare.d^ that-- SavannaW^Tacks; hated to see^'them 

■ ' -* ■ ■ , , ' ' ' 

leave,, fo-r the whole. cpTTtmunity owed thjm, a debt" of \grat.itude, ''But 

the McKanes felt a "deep seri;se~~^of duty, an (^obligation" toward , • ^ • 

African's, and left fof^Af rica to do what.^t'iiey- couid. "!'^e McKanes ,, • 

had established a con^etent staff at .the hogpit^l,.. and it continued » 

to function. Those who took up the task fulfilled" one of the Ibjig- , 

held aspirations of the McKanes^by making the .hospital a coimnuhity • ". - ■ 

project, cared for and. supported by those it served. "The hospital 

sponsored choral recitals, readings^ drills, and other activities ^ • 

that allowed the community to participate and, become a part of the 

^ ■ . * ■ . 52 ' 

institution by helping to support it. • . . 



^/Necessity as w^ll as, initiative was responsible for such efforts 
at self-help. , Race rej^ations^n Savannah deteriorated ii; the late ' 
189ft' ^ especi^T", and whites began increasingly to res6nt>Black . 
physi'ci-ans' treating white " patients , or whi-te. physicians^reating 
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t.o. treat Blacks only and Wjhite 
]|^ck physic^ians and the Black 
s ^ and decided to'- make more. , 



black patients.- Hence, a measure" wa^l" introduced in the city council 

i/l895 to compel Blftk physicians 

physicians to tre^t^ whites only, B; 
"'community knew^the whites' attitude* 
' ^££ort^ toward supporting their o^m hospital. The attitude o£ the 

whites' created a racial climate, in which Blacks 'felt^they ^had best 

rely more on 'their own efforts. The attitude of the whites was 

^paradoxical, for jitst two years earlier mayor had appointed 

as' one of four city physicians a Black doctor who treated a rrumber'^ 
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oif whites who showed no resentment toward the Black doctor. , . 
To be sU'Te^aiack physicians deplored the rising racism of the 

' - - - . ;^ ^ ^ . . 

1890's, but they co'uld'^jiot cJ^pre'cate. Sj>me^ofK,fl;^e constructive re- 
^ stilts borri of ^is disharmony ,' especially Black self-reliance 
Patients who^ once went to white physicians now^ turned to physicians 
of their own race. wi;th t)ie increase in patients, many Black phy- * 
sicians^ now'-^arhed more , and Black pati.ents discovered that their • 
own physicians were Usually comppteuif and often thQ equals of the - 
best white doctors. Several Black publication^' pointed- but that 
the 1890 Vs had brought 'a' new~ appreciation .for Savannah's Black phy- 
' sieians. • By September. 1893, the Tribune claimed that Savannah had.,, 
•eight, black male pihysicians a^nd' surgeons, and one Black female 
i doctor; A list of the more successful ..doctors incliided Jasper H. 
Bugg, T*. James Davis, F. C. Sn?lsOh, W. g. Smalll 'C\ Bryant Wholly, 
G. McK-ane, F. ^Z- Lambert, arid C. A. Blair. Ke^rmit Smalls, in th'fe ' 
Year Book of Savannah, confirmed the, Tribune's claim that , Savannah 

• - * I 

, was' a' city where Black physicians had experienced/a jgoo'd deal of 
' S)iccess, and Blacks had not had to woijry unduly, about thei.r doctors 



leaving Savannah for better opportunities, "... 
• • ^ ' ^ ^* ' ' 

I£ SavannalV could boasi^ o£ its talented Black physiciansf, it 

could als^ spfeak with pride o£ its dentists. One o£ the first 

Black' dentists to come to" Savannah Was Dr. F. C. Lambert. Lambert 

came to Savannah in 1887 and- became one o£ the leading Blacks in . 

-the city. Libert A^as born in Bermuda, British West Indies , and 

received his education there. Before coming to Savannah he taught, 

school in Bermuda. When he came- to the United States he vrent -to 

New York to study dentistry, and afterwards- 'he settled in. Savann'ah 
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where he practiced dentistry until his death in February 1900. 

* * ' 

• Lambert advertised Ms ^bus iness in. such a mariner as to give 
pros^p^tive jpatients the 'idea that he was a^dentist who had ex-^ 
pertise that could hardly be excelled. In January 1889 , the . 
Trdfaune. carried one' such ^advertisement of Lambert's: 



*All*'irreguJ|&rit-ies in teeth ar% corrected with 
perfect lonT^Teeth are .'exfracted without any ^ 
. pain.' Whole -and partial plates .are covered 
_ * , vTith silver or gbld. 56 j 

Other Black dentists in Savannah included L. S. P arks , E. D 

K-j ■L,-^' ' — 

Bulkley, and Charles Backman.^' Bulkley^^cfSimed that h» gave "no- 
thing but the best': treatment ' to his patients, 'i.. Badcman was. the 
* leading. Black den|;ist of the city -after Libert: -While Backman 
■also extracted te6th, he took a- special -int.erest in t)ie making^ q£i^^^ 
artificial plates. "He also sold his patients "tooth. powder • and 
tooth brushes" from a small dental sotre located beside his office. 

Along with its Black dentists and phlysicians Savanriah" also had 
three^Blacks veterinarians. The 'fi.rst Black'-veteririarian to develop . 
a large practice was P. G. Perry, who set up practi^cfe in Savannah 
•in 1874. The best .qualified of the veterinary surgeons was J. F. ^ _ 
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?razier.^^ He had received some of his . education in America, but 
had al^o studied -in England in advanced ptogr^-£or veterinary , 
surgeons. B.e cause , o£ his high scholarship he was ^selepted a . 
[ member o£ the Royal . college o£ Veterinary. Surgeons . 'He came to 
Savannah iin^l889 and became one o£' the more respected veterinarians 

in the city. The other Black veterinarian Wjio gained prominence 

' X 6 2 / 

in Savannah was William Polla/d. ^ y 

Savannah Blacks /who hacy legal problems usually carried them 

to i^hite lawyers because they believed that the legal advice o£^ 

whites was simply-more reliable than that coming £rom Black lawyers. 

Savannah was not as .profitable' £or Bladk lawyers as itv?^s->r£6r 

Black physicians. Undoubtedly, another^ £&ctor^ji«ffcli was' favorable 

" to t'life growtTi o£ a large number of 'Bla^^kf'^^yers was the fact that- 

^Savannah simply did nor have e^eti^ Blacks who -were high enough on 
the political and econoM^^adder and who were also involved in 

ll^xpensive , legal cases to make up^'^^^angfi table clientele. Despite 
these drawbacks",' Savannah had at least thre>HBa^k >ttomeysvbetween 

. lUJ^ IJI iKI. The mo.st succe.ssful' was A. L. Tuc*ke^>^ose- office 
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was located on Oglethor5yfe-.Astenue . ""^ The other two -Black 1 
were G. H. Miller and J. H. Kinckte-T^d^^Next to Tucker, Kinckle- 
the most successful lawyer, according to the SaV^imah Tribune . His 

office was located on Bryan Street, which Was in an area hf ' 

> 65 ■ • - . 

populated with Blacks . \ - • 

. : While Savanhah's Black lawyers did not find the city the mast • 
profitable' place, for establishing a .practice, such was not the case 
for Black newspapers.' Like Black physicians, Blanks who established 
newspapers.. in Savannah fcfund a rfeady reception in th^^lack comraun- ' 
ity. To be sure, some d£ the publications lasted only briefly. 
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Otherl, howeveH; -lasted nore than , thirty years. The period £rpm 
1880 to 1900 sa\<, th^birth 6f. several Black^ newspapers .in Savannah. 
This vas-^e tiue-^when Xacism reached a new intensity,, ahd Blacks 
-began: to rely nwre on themselves. It was logical that^they would 
Iso want to give voice to. 1*heir views through their own publica- 
tiOns. 

' ^T-he first Black publication in Savannah after the Civil War 
was 'the Southern Radical and" Freedmen's Joi^rrial^ It began publica- 
tion in IseT'Xith. Jamei^^^Si^^ and owner. In 1868 Simms 
changed the^,;aa5TreN)f^ paper, to the Freedmen's Standard. The 
rr-^^. en's Standard was larger than the Southern Radical and 
freedmen's "journal . . Simms was an able editor of both papers. How- 
ever he was so active, in political and civic affairs that he did 
not have enough time for his newspaper. • ^ 

The Vreedmen'i Standard . was followed by tlfe Savannah Tribune, 
fo'unded in '1875 by Louis B. Toomer,, L. M. Pleasant, and John H. 
~Beveaux, three o.f Savannah's leading^ Republican politicians. The 

Tribuhe declared.' that it was "devoted to the /advancement, and eleva- 
— = '^'^^ 

,tion of the colored race. The Tribune will be f-irm. in its^ advocacy 
of iustice to the colored race, and will endeavor to teach them ' 
their-^duti^es as Christians and citizens. .In 18^9, L. B. Toomer 
<;.le£t thei #ribunV^ nd^~ai90, John H. Deveaux was. replaced as editor 
by Sol Jt)hnson. Johnson was even more militant ^than Deveau?^ in de- 
nunciation of -racial injustice. The Tribune was a Republican -prgan , 
and was understandably militant, especially since it was a politW 
party organ published 'by Blacks. The Tribune supported Black > 
Republicans down* the line, and many Blacks in Savannah followed the ; 



advice o£ the Tribune . 

the Tribune had an unfriendly rival in the Savannah We ekly Echa, 
\*hich began publication- in 1881. . T. Thomas Harden was editor of .) 
this-outsp'bken organ that took an independent position on political', 
issues. Harden was a forceful and dedicated newspkper^Tian who took 
his work seriously. He felt that it was his ^esponybility to in- ^ 
forni the Black community onfall importAntH§sues .andYto take issue' 
'with^ any- publication, bl^ack or white, if it tried to deceive Blacks. „ 
Harden' s concern for Blacks- paid"*o£f, for his publication became 

the largest Black newspaper" in the state. No one who rfead the Echo 

■ ■ , ' \ * . 

could doubt the coverage and outstanding combativenesS of its editor.^ 

For example, in 1882,. Harden denounced H. PatiUb Farrow, .a leading ^» 

white Republijcan, and other politicians, who. felt they could use 

Blacks as tools. He resented the fact that Farrow had the power to 

decide, whether a Black man. "was fit to be chairman of the Republj-can 

* 

Executive-^ C6mmit tee of Georgia or*n6t." Harden continued: 

It is high time that the whitewashed Republicans, ■ / 
sorehead Independents and galvanized Democrats be 
' made t.o take a b^ck seat. We (Blacks) don't, intend 
'to beg our way out- at this late date. Neither do we 
intend to worsiM^ disguised 'politicians. Independents, 

■ ReoublicansT^and Democrats' who expecr to use the 

Echo as a tool. . ThoSe who expect" to^^se- the Edio. . ^ 

* ■ as^ tool^'Vi'li be sorely mistaken and will_fin(l it 

out^in the sweet by? and bye. We are not, running 
.thi's Journal with the expectati^jn to be Jed. To 
the contrary, we run it and are determined .t,o lead. .. 

* * , approach us right side "up land with care, and you will 

*" ^be dui.y recognizS^d. 67 . -' • " 

Harden was unrelenting in his condemnation of Blacks who made ^ 
.a practice of "bribing 'and gagging' B lacks. >ko sought to lead^fellow 
Blacks to first class citizenship. Harden -also condemned* Blacks 



who accepted, positions ^rorr. white Republicans. Ke roundly de- 

noynced %. M. Pleasant , who was collector o£ the Port of Sairannah, 

and derided Blacks who worked at the United States Customs Office: 

^/T'he juost degrading position in the Savannah 
/ Customs ^House is cleaning spittoons, blackin-g 
4 boot$, and holdir^g cl'gar butts; and when our^ 

'lii^htoned colored men accept a job, under the 
. bosses they are assigned such work', ^re there 

no better positions for educated men? 68 

Other Black publications' in Savannah existed briefly during 
th-e .latter part '61 th^ nineteenth century., but they did not gain 
the wide circulation of the Echd. The Savannah Phoenix b egan publi- 
cation in 1S86 as a weekly* Its editor, James Sykesj had worked 

closely with the Republican party during Reconstruction, and his ^ 

\ . - 69 • 

paper not surprisingly devoted muck space to politics. Like- 
wise, the Independent Republicans , which began^ publication in 
189^, carried a great^ deal of political news. Thrs -paper was or- ^ 
ganized and supported by some of Savannah^ s -leading Black ministers 
who'\v-ere also- acfiTTe Republicans. Reverend L.. M. Maxwell, a Con- 

gregationalist, Bfeverend Emanuel K.-Lov-e, pastor 'o£ the First 

* • - ^- ' ' • i 

African Baptist Church,\J. B. Sheftall, Reverend- J. B. Lofton, M. 

■V ' . . " • ' ^ 

G. Robinson., and Hi chard Spencer were the largest stockholders m 

'the enterprise. M. C. Christopher, former editor of the Southern 

Review, was. selected as the editor and business manager. The office 

.was loc'ated in the Cuskenhe imer Building in downtowa Savann-iah.- 

'typical of Black publications in Savannah, the'paper'was four pages 

70 * 

in leKl^th and had eight columns. ^ • " • * ( 

- The very founding of the Independent Republican indicated that 
there was division within the ranks of Black Republicans iit Savannah. 



The Tribune was the star.dard bearer of Black Republicans in* Sav- 

! ... ' ' 

annah, but at times Black Republicans disa<greed strimgly. Dissi- 
dent Republicans decided it would be best to 'establish an organ 
or their o^v-n. ■ The Reverend Enanuel K. Love was a powerful Repub- 
•lican who had influence with Republicans, along with his close 
friend, Richard _R. Wright, Sr., president of Georgia -State Indus- 
trial College. Th'ese men collided occasiQnally with Sol. Johnson-; 

editor of the Tribyne. In order to air their political views 
— " *» 

which they felt were not adequately represented in the Tribune, 
Love, Maxwell, and other dissident Republicans, established the 

Independent Republicans . .• . 
1 ' ~] ~~ 

Other publications in Savannah that were not so devoted to 
• - '• 

politics, included the Masonic Eye and the Southern Banner , both 

founded in 1895. The Baptist Truth began publication in 1900 
and became one of the more influential Black newspapers in th% 
s'tate.'^^ The Savannah Gazette was founded in 1901. 'Z. W. Ban- 
' jamin .and H. A. Hagler were the editors of the small but influen- 
tial publication.^^ In 1906, the Pythian Advocate m»de its Jdebut. . 
The Advocate was organized and owned by J.W. Armstrong, W. G. Knox, 
J. C, Hamilton, J. W. Worthington, E. W. Sherman, E. W. jiouston, 
and j. W. Whitak^r. The Advocate Publishing Company's charter 
^ indie ate d-th at the Advocate would publish newspapers, periodicals ^ . 

magazines, pamphlets," and" booFs and all other materials when ^sked. 
\. ■'» Some Black newspapers were established because Blacks felt 
they were, being discrimlTiated against by the existing white news- 
.paper,§. This was. the case of 'the Labor Union Advocate . . For example 

the Evening Call , the organ of the" Knights of Labor, was esta^lishe 

r . / 

in 1-886 to voice the views of Black and white laborers, but it soon 



becanie anti-black. When the Central Railroad hired Black laborers 
rather than whites- because Blacks would work for' less, the Evening^ 
Calls editor 'was indignant. He charged that whites had ^een fired 
becau/^ they were less docile than Blacks. The paper implied that 
Black laborers should not have been used to replace whites, 'be- 
cause whitesfwere "more kindred, to the Board of whites that con- 
trolled the Central Railroad. Behind the Callus fury was the ^ 
di-ss-atisf action of the Knights of Labor with Black laborers. The 
Savahnah Tribune called upon the Black Knights of Labor to investi- 
gate the position /taken ty the Evening Call and to seVfer their 
connections j^ith the union if it appeared to be in tlieir best inter 

Black laborers who had their own union, took the advice of the 

Tribune . Black laborers also established (the Labor Union^ Recorder 

in 1886. The Labor Union Recorder, edited by I. -W. Lewis i became 

a regular champion of the^cause of Slacks. During thQ time that 

Lewis ^was editor, only Black Laborers were employed on tlie staff of 

the Recorder ; but when E. J. Crane, a leading31ack Savannahian,. 

became editor in 1894, he fired most o£ the'Black employees' and re- 

placed them with whites. When a white apprentice applied for work 

at the Recorder he was accepted, .but when the white worker found 
■ ■■ ' * ' ■ • ' » 

that he would have to work under a Black forenjan, he withdrew his 
application. Crane wanted the white man, so 'he placed him in a 
position where he would not have to>*work under a Black supervo^s^.^ 
There were Blafk .printers in-$avannah who .had^organized theih- 
selves into a union, by 18'93'. Yet they had been unable to influence 

"34- • • 
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policy or th6 Labor Ur.io-n Recorder /.^ This did not indicate, 
h^rer, that the Black printers had na influence. The Black 
printers numbered twelve b)^ 1893., ^nd some ,were quite successful. 
John Brown and Clyde Hughes were highly successful. They printed 
r.aterials for a large i^uiTiber of Black or^-anizations from their • 
• snop on Barnard street. • . 

" Black newspapers' and printers^ in Savannah ^cooperated with 
other Blaclcs in the state who tried' tP ekcourage Black publications . 
Most of Savannah's Black newspapermen attended a state-wide meeting 
of Black printers held in Augusta in 1892. Some of the officials • 
: elected were S. X. Fl'oyd of ' the Augusta Sentinel , as -president, and 
H. A. Hagler'of the Savannah Advocate , who was^eletted first v^c^ 
'President. A. /O." Garter of^the Black and White, was elected s^re- ^ 
tary, and Sol Johnson, editor of the Tri-b^une , ,was elected te/asurer. 
The participation of "savannah' s Black newspapermen the con- 
- ference in Augusta symbolized the arrival of a def inite^lass of 
.Black professionals 4:^he city. Black newspapers in Savannah were 
published by a group of college men .who often rivaled white Black 

. newspapermen in the quality of coverage they provided f^^ 

81 > ^ 
J'in the Blacl<"""co"miTiunity. - 

A tru^. class of Black- professionals did not' exis1;> in Savannah 
prior to tjhie 1880's.- To be sure, there had been Black teachers, 
ministers',' "and physicians in Savannah -before 1880, but they grew 
in number in that decide.- In addition,- during the *1880 ' s ^tl^ose . 

'Blacks in the professional ' classes were largely college ^graduates.' 

' They were ^-conscientious and set^the 'tine df the Black coiflfftunifyL 
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These Black professionals often were not only successful ^t. their 
chosen professions, bVit also assumed positions of leadership in 
civile'" affaijs and fought valiantly. to secure the political, social, 
and economic righ-ts of the,ir people. • Public education and Black 
professionals helped to "build a strong Blatk community in Savannah, 
The education of the Black masses- .and leadershipof Savannah's 
Black professionals served as a pil3,ow of Biack society. 
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